FIGARO IN LONDON. 





Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacur. 


‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Cancatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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THE ARMS OF THE CHURCH. 





In our 15th number of /igaro in London, we presented the 
world with a very emblematical caricature of the Borough- 
mongers’ Arms, which, from the terrific import of its design, 
excited a considerable sensation in the country at the period of 
its appearance. We now present our readers with a most 
ominous representation of the Arms of the Church, by which 
is manifested the vile purposes to which religion is debased, and 
the unholy things which are made available for the support of 
it. 

The first portion which demands explanation is the shield, 
which is worn by too many dignitaries of the church, as a thing 
behind which to skulk, or is made use of to hide from public 
view their black enormities. In the different quarters which 
are formed by the cross, will be seen various devices emblema- 


tical of the objects too often held in view by the members of 
the ecclesiastical body. That they should be rich in devices 
is by no means matter of surprise, when we consider the cunning 
which has always been considered a most essential part of their 
character. We now come to the supporters which, according 
to the well known rules of heraldry, are ‘ exterior ornaments 
placed at the sides of the escutcheon in order to support it.” 
They are invariably chosen with an allusion to the deeds of 
those to whose arms they are appended. Unhappily for the 
present degraded state of religion, the devil himself acts as one 
of the supporters to the ecclesiastical arms, who in lawn sleeves, 
with money bags depending from the crosier, looks with horrible 
glee at poor Folly, who, with pockets turned inside out, has 
involuntarily become the partner of Satan, in contributing to 
the support of that debased fabric which usurps the honour 
able place the church, in its pure condition, should occupy. 
There is one portion of the arms which may astonish those 
unacquainted with the science of heraldry, as being wholly 
inappropriate ; we allude to the cross, the emblem of Christi- 
anity, which we must allow, at first sight seems out of place in 
the design at the head of thisarticle. But it should be known, 
that there are such things as arms of pretension, which are 
borne by those who claim or pretend to have aright to that 
which in reality they have nothing to do with. For example, 
England formerly quartered the arms of France with its own, 
and the Church (as it is, not as it was designed to be) takes up 
the cross on its own shield, as the sign of Christianity, but as 
it is so seldom practised the device comes under the denomina- 
tion of arms of pretension, when attached to the coat of a 


modern ecclesiastical dignitary. The crest is the last portion 
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of the church arms which it is our duty to allude to, and that 
requires little explanation, seeing that it speaks for itself, as 
no one can mistake the meaning of a wolf’s head adorned with 
a mitre, and holding in its ravenous jaws a fleece, which ought 
to be emblazoned in gold, in order to be quite in character. 

In conclusion, we have only to lament that the sacred cause 
of religion should so long have been disgraced by those pro- 
fessing to venerate it most ; and we confidently express a hope 
that the Reform Bill, by effecting a disunion of Church and 
State, will put an end to those abuses so disgraceful to the 


cause of righteousness and Christianity, 


THE INTERPRETER. 


Court Logic. 

The Rajah Rammolhoun rebuts the charge of matrimony. We never 
regret having added to the circulation of similar reports when orce they 
have become current in society, as it gives the parties concerned an 
opportunity of denying them in an authentic manner.—Court Journal. 

The Rajah in love was a little bit of pleasantry that tickled 
our fancy mightily, and we are amazed to find our friend 
Rammohoun denies the soft impeachment. Who was to have 
had the happiness of becoming Mrs. Rammohoun has not tran- 
spired, for the Rajah is a terrible flirt, and has, we are told, 
been shockingly indiscriminate in his delicate attentions. 

We however notice the paragraph principally to call atten- 
tion to the cool avowal of the Court Journal, that ** it never 
regrets giving circulation to similar reports, as it gives the 
parties concerned an opportunity of denying them in an authen- 
tic manner.” This is a bit of reasoning so very like what little 
of that material may by chance be in use at court, that it is 
quite in character with our contemporary. By this logic a 
gross libel would be an advantage to the party maligned, for it 
gives an opportunity for a contradiction, Why one might as 
well poison a man that he might have an opportunity of 
effectively using that excellent remedy the stomach pump, or 
give a man a blow in the face, to enable him to defend himself 
with due energy. We fear that on an action for libel the logic 
of the Court Journal would have but little weight with the 
jury. If, for example, we were to say something about Lord 
Wynford and a scrape he formerly got into, through the unfor- 
tunate ardour of his youthful temperament, at least if we were 
to state all we might have heard on this subject, and if from the 
information we might give, an inference would be drawn very 
prejudicial to his Lordship’s character, and we were then to 
plead that we only meant to give him an opportunity of clearing 
himself, would the plea avail us? Certainly not! heavy 
damages would probably be the consequence. It might oceca- 
sion some surprise at his Lordship’s peculiar hatred to the 
abolition of capital punishments, but however excetlent our 
motives, we must be careful of saying too much, however true, 
lest we should become amenable to the law of libel, from the 
clutches of which the sophistry of our friend the Court Journal 
would, we fear, not succeed in preserving us, 


The British Tars again. 

A fellow calling himself a British tar was brought up, it 
seems, as a vagrant to Marlboroughe-street, where he was 
charged with creating a nuisance by asking alms in the street 
of toot passengers. Mr. Conant observed, the man must be 
committed for 21 days as a common vagrant. 

“Weil,” said Mr. Conant, “ you cannot be permitted to beg about 
the public streets in this manner.” 

“beg! what, Jack Strongarm beg!” said the tar, affecting a look of 
honest indignation; ** Lord love your Honour, nobody never cotched 
me axing for nothing. 

Oficer—I cau swear I saw him ask an alms fiom a gentleman’s foot- 
mati. 
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“* Avast there, mate,” said the British tar—“ don’t pay out your jaw. 
ing tackle so fast. Your Honour, I was bearing up for the Tower, to 
get my certificate of service, which I got from his Honour, Admiral] 
Fleming, properly signed, when a gentleman telegraphed me, which 
signal I answered, and he dropped a copper into my fist.—It arnt no 
crime, I hope, for a British sailor as has been 20 years in his Majesty’s 
sarvice, and has fought hard for old England, to take a copper, without 
axing, when he arnt got a shot in the locker.” 


Mr. Conant—I must commit you for 21 days, as a common vagrant, 

* Oh Lord! oh Lord !’ bellowed the British tar, pulling out a p ocket 
handkerchief aid wiping his eye—“ hang me up to the yard-arm, your 
Honour—order me six dozen with the cat—but dont go for to hurt the 
character of a British sailor by clapping him in the bilboes, as a wagrant, 
Don’t go for to disgrace an old man-of-war’s man, what has got his 
discharge from the Caledonia, and has fought many a hard battle under 
Lord Emilius Beauclere, 

The “tears” of the * British tar,” and his apparent sincerity, caused 
the Magistrate to waver, when a gentleman. who was accidentally 
present, stepped forward, and recognised the “ tar’ to be the individual 
who had repeatedly inportuned him for reliefin the morning, and who 
had been for some time past a nuisance to the neighbourhood, This 
evidence caused the ‘tar to drop down on his luck, and having pumped 
all the **salt water” from his ‘‘ upper works,” he left the bar consigning 
the ‘feyes and limbs” of all whom it might concern toa place which 
must not be mentioned to “ ears polite,” 

The above quotation from the Morning Herald shows up 
in its true colours the general character of a British Tar, who 
is generally a hypocrite till deception is of no avail, and he then 
falls back upon his real character of the bully and the black- 
guard. We do not exactly like the principle of sending a man 
to prison for begging, but on that question we will not enter 
now, as we have only quoted the above because it affords us an 
opportunity of saying something on the subject of British Tars, 
about which we some weeks ago wrote that which gave great 
offence to many. We were rash enough to take a common 
sense view of the character OF an ordinary common sailor, 
divesting him of all those attractions, which nautical slang, 
and egotistical assumption of honesty by sailors themselves 
have imparted to the person of a tar in the eyes of the 
ignorant.—No sooner had we sent forth the number containing the 
alleged libels on the naval character than abusive epistles filled 
with the lowest slander were poured in on us from all sides, 
not only confirming our opinion uf the low blackguerdism of 
sailors in general, but proving that quality to belong also to 
their friends and advocates. %We will uot retract a word of 
what we then said; there may be exceptions, but they are few 
aud not sufficiently numerous to justify a modification of our 
former sentiments. In the above police report from the 
Morning Herald we have a case in point. A sailor is brought 
up for asking alms, he grows very pathetic, and boasts (as usual) 
of his services, he is sentenced to the House of Correction, but 
such is his spzr7t, he requests the privilege of being tied up and 
flogged rather than endure the inconvenience of confinement. 
He then denies the charge against him, but is proved a liar, 
and his roguery having failed, he resorts to his natural inclina- 
tion for brutality, and thunders forth curses on the eyes and 
limbs of all persons present. If those who abuse us for our 
opiniers would take some trouble in forming their own, we 
should have been spared the disgust of reading a host of illiterate 
and abusive letters on the subject we have been speaking of. 





GLOUCESTERIANA, No 14. 


A short time ago the Duke of Gloucester was waited on by 
a member of the managing Committee appointed to conduct the 
ensuing fete champetre at Vauxhall, in aid of the funds of the 
Dispensary for curing diseases of the ear, which his Royal 
Highness was most humbly requested to patronise.—‘* Higgins,” 
cried the Duke impressively, “ [ will put down a shilling for 
this concern on one condition.” ‘* And what is that, most 
illustrious,” inquired the admiring toad-eater. ‘“ Why,” replied 
the Duke, “ on condition that among other horrible diseases of 
the year, they will endeavour to find a cure for the Reform 
Bill.” 

“k a Villy che A feet he 
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Gloucester was the other day looking into Burke’s Peerage 
in order that he might get some idea of the difference of ranks 
among the different grades of aristocracy. Suddenly he ap- 
peared to be struck with one of those brilliant thoughts which 
occasionally enter his illustrious mind. “ Higgins,” he cried 
«“ dam’me, Higgins, don’t you hear me, which of all titles is the 
most ancient?” ‘* Can’t conceive,” was the Colonel's dronish 
reply. “ Why, your arrant donkey,” subjoined the Duke, «« the 
title of an Earl must be most ancient, for it is most early.” 

His Royal Highness riding through Windsor, observed 
posters on the walls soliciting the votes of the Berkshire electors 
for Palmer —Agriculture and Independence.—< Hollo,” cried 
Gloucester, ** what can that mean? Palmer I know very well 
is a good accommodating Tory, but who the deuce isagriculture 
and as to independence, I’m sure he and my friend Palmer were 
never on the same interest.” 


—_—— —- 
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Fancy Portrait of a Bishop—Fill-pots. 

The ingenious Seymour has hit off a very accurate represen- 
tation of a certain prelate who has lately gained great reputa- 
tion by his singular disposition to distort facts, arising from an 
imagination that has conjured up more than the most unbridled 
fancy has been known since the days of Munchausen to call 


into visionary existence. The following melody is founded on 
a well-known song, and will, we think, not be considered by 
any means inappropriate :— 


Air .—** Dear Sir, this brown Jug.”’ 





Dear this black pot, which now foams with vile gall, 
Out of which you now see lies abundantly fall, 

Was once Toby Phillpots, as venal a soul 

As e’er stretched his conscience Uwards interest’s goal, 

In telling a lie t?was his praise to excel, 

And amongst Major Longbows he bure off the belle. 


It chanced, as in London he sat at his ease, 

In want of preferment, as hut as you please, 

With a pen and some ink pamphleteering away, 
That Wellington made him a Bishop one day ; 

In the Lords, as his mouth he could never keep shut, 
He lied till he soon was the Chancellor's butt. 


Yes, ’gainst Catholics long time he had laboured for gain, 
Till pay set his principle all on the wane, 

When the Duke found him out in incognito snug, 

And contrived to a Bishoprick Toby to lug, 

Who sacred in office, but damned in himself, 

Wow is wholly divided ’twixt venom and pelf, 
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BREVITIES. 


‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare 





Epigram. 
(On Lord Lyndhurst.) 

Though with poverty Lyndhurst is sorely oppress’t, 

And nothing can pay when his tradespeople crave, 
Of one sort of credit he still is possess’t, 

The credit of being a very great knave ! 

Never mind. 
If, as it is said, a man’s actions are to be judged by the 


animus or mind with which he does them, the conduet of 


the Duke of Gloucester can never be fairly questioned. 
Epigram. 
(On Sugden’s ponderous speeches. ) 
Though Sir Edward has made many speeches of late, 
The House would most willingly spare them, 
For it finds they possess such remarkable weight, 
That ’tis really a trouble to bear them. 


4 cut between friends. 

Sir Robert Peel is reported to have said on the case of 
Sommerville, that “ soldiers ought not to be allowed to become 
politicians.” This is another sly cut for his guondam colleague 
Wellington. 

Epigram. 
(On Bishop Philpott’s tergiversations. ) 

To Turn v. a. To change to another opinion ; to become offensive ¢ 
the nose by putrefaction, &e.—Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Philpotts his Bishoprick by changing earned, 
And ’twas of Fortune the discreet decree ; 
That he who so repeatedly has turned, 
Should with the nation in Jad odour be. 
Pusi-lanimous. 

It seems that a Mr. Pusey has issued an address to the 
electors of Berkshire. Being an anti-reformer it is doubtful 
yet whether Pussy will have the boldness to come to the 
scratch, 

Flinty Landowners. 

It has been observed that it is a heart rending scene to witness 
the distress of some poor families in Ireland. If hearts were 
in reality rent, there are landlords who would be brutal enough 
to take them in execution. 

Epigram. 
At confirmation Bishop Philpott’s lays, 
His hands on any one, for sordid pelf; 
But sure he would deserve the nation’s praise, 
If he would lay his hands upon himself. 
Done to a nicety. 

The John Bull maintains that no explanation of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s late strange conduct is required. His Holiness, 
evidently against his intention, has exactly suited the supply to 
the demand. 

Epigram. 
(On Lord Ellenborough’s self-love. ) 
Some say his Lordship is a foolish elf, 
Because he has a liking for himself, 
But such affection doth his wisdom prove, 
For he can have no rival] in his love. 
& Mine ef Wealth. 

The lead mines of the Marquis of Westminster are said te 
produce him a rental of 15,000/. per annum. Surely the Duke 
of Gloucester’s head might be turned to some account, and at 
least ought to be an equivalent for the grant he now enjoys 


from Parliament. 
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A bit of Logic. be so impertinent as to guess, though we will warrant he draws 
as much from, as he brings to the treasury. Mr. Almar might 
have luxuriated upon his own splendid talents unmolested by 
us for ever, had not his dear friend thought proper to send us 
a dictatorical letter on his merits. We notice the communica- 
tion in order to show others that they get little benefit by 
charging us with malignity if we happen to speak in terms of 
distaste of some wretched and inefficient votary of the stage, 

| whose acquaintances may regard him as the god of their idola- 


We know that honesty’s a fool, 
And if we may invert the rule, 
"Tis proved as clear as reason can, 
That Gloucester is an honest man. 
The Father of Lies. 
Doctor Philpott’s should in his character of a prelate be at 
least a pattern of truth, though it must be acknowledged his 


veracity is not so strict that he sticks to it, to the letter. try.—Almar may be a jolly fellow in a tap room, porter may 


— bring out the substantial qualities of his mind, while gin may 
Lord Wynford says he does not believe half what he hears give activity to his wit, but as we do not mean to contemplate 
asserted. His Lordship certainly seldom can attach credit to | him under these exciting circumstances, we can only judge of 
any thing. him by what he does publicly, and will not puff him on the 
authority of one who is probably one of his pot companions.— 
All we know of him at present is, that he is as an aetor 
awfully bad—as a writer ridiculously weak, except when he 
steals from other productions,—and as an individual we know 
nothing of him, except that he wears a very seedy surtout with 
a revoltingly greasy collar, and yet as he walks along he seems 

to assume an air of consequence. That will do for Almar. 
Miss Somerville has appeared within the past week at the 
Olympic, in the English Opera company, to which we are happy 
to find her transplanted, as the managerial tact of Mr. Arnold 
| will be the means of bringing before the public those musical 

| abilities which have hitherto been allowed 


To waste their sweetress on a Surrey air. 


The character allotted to Miss S. for her debut was Rosina 
in the Barber of Seville, and her reception throughout fully 
justified the manager in introducing her into a company so long 
famous for its musical excellence. We are sorry that Peake’s 
piece of the Climbing Boy is not produced early enough in the 


. ill 3 eae 3) oh _| week to admit a notice of it in this number—but report speaks 
might perhaps be put up with, but why the devil should appear | highly of it, and we hope to be able in our next to dias the 
- 5 < 4 . 4 ac 4 4 4 


in the last scene, sitting in an easy chair, ‘ with spectacles on f ble ; hich j aaeieagenpeny t 
” Ste 3 Del Ril | favours ‘ess vhich Is prevalent as its merits. 
nose,” is to us quite inconceivable.— The singing was good | "ak te * ae ne adeig hake or — 

| | At Mrs. Waylett’s there has been a » one act piece pro- 
enough, though the music we thought common place, and the c Mrs. Wayletts there has deen & Uttle — Pe 


language so fearfully meagre that we envied those to whom it duced with success, and it runs every evening with the Golden 
was unintelligible. One of the witches did her part particularly | Calf, a production that has already, = glad to say, taken 
well, but as the three were so much alike, we could not find | its place in the stock of legitimate comedios. : 
out which was which, and cannot award approbation to the Laporte, the spirited lessee of Covent Garden, has opened 
| 
| 


Epigram. 
Unto the country drugs indeed, 
The Tories are, without pretence ; 
And therefore it must be agreed. 
They’re things with which we might dispense. 











THEATRICALS. 


Monck Mason has again been figuring before the public in 
the character of a humbug, in which he seems to surpass all 
his predecessors in the Opera management. Breaches of en- 
gagement with his performers take their turn with breaches of | 
promises to the public, forming an alternation of imposition | 
unparalelled in the annals of deception and trickery. ‘The 
other night Macbeth, by Chellard, was produced as a German 
opera, but the effect produced upon us by the sacrilegious | 
burlesque of Shakspeare, was greater than could have been 
counteracted by music far superior to that of the opera in ques- 
tion. That Lady M. should sing instead of talk in her sleep 


. i? > theatre ‘ovide us with a series oncerts by Paganini 
one who specially merits it, a = nee : ee _ eee a - of . ee ~~ ie 
, 3 ‘rench plays and ballets, embracing the united talents o 
Connected with this department of our work, we have re- - sk ae + - Thi - Sr 5 ‘ d bid 
. oe . Mars: aglioni. lis enterprise deserves success, an 
ceived a letter from one signing himself Olserver, who calls us ha ind * -" 7 ee ees . , _ 
° ° " 7 ° rery Tair tO ODtaln be 
splenetic, malignant, and all the rest of the epithets usually oe he 98 Oe eT pe } t the H ket 
: a . “i » tL CR > e ve nav S a e av arke 
bestowed on candid critics, because we will not puffa Mr. | . ° - oe . ei ” 7 ver? ae kk oa ' 
a ‘ ae st, for want of roo efer until next week our notice. 
Almar, the author of an affair called The Blight of Ambition, out must, for a ca © nee on 
ou which we expressed an opinion, in which, by the subsequent 
withdrawal of the piece, it is clear the public concurred with a a 
lM hic ‘ : : ae . . Duly grateful for the immense patronage with which Nos. 5 an 
us. This Almar may be what his friend calls him, a highly Duly g 4 week a 
ahaeieeil ¢. a b a ‘ . es ly 22 were honoured on account of their SIX EXTRA CARICATURES, 
talented man, we. &c., but un ortunately he is of 5O Se hsh @ the editor has resolved on giving next week in his 33rd number, a fourth 
disposition, that he only shows his genius to his friends, and | splendid offering to his readers of 
inflicts his folly alone upon the public. Mr. Osbaldiston’s judi- 
aici in Gory ene anon tee pani. Mr. Onheliiston’s jodiy | SIX EXTRA CARICATURES, 
cious management has lately preserved the Surrey theatre from | _ ee, od 
being the circulating medium of Almar’s trash, and the disap- | '"°™ subjects with which the inimitable Seymour has been supplied, anc 
ee ei ae ‘pee nea pet ge clas es alld | which so tickled the fancy of the able artist, that it is impossible to say 
porntea ¢ S iriend cries ~ shame on his employers for giving | at what point of humour his racy talent wil] settle. 
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